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What Is May Day? 


All too few U.S. workers today understand or ap- 
preciate that May Day, as observed by Socialists, 
has a meaning directly related to their welfare and, 
indeed, to their survival. Its significance is more 
than that of the old Maypole festivities, which had 
their roots in primitive societies that each spring 
hailed a new season's promise and the reunion of 
humanity with Mother Earth. 

As Daniel De Leon once said, “The idea of May 
Day arose, not from the fragrancy of the fields, but 
from the sooty, dusty and suffocating atmosphere 
of the shop, the mine, the yard.” 

The First of May was set aside as an interna- 
tional workers’ holiday by the International Social- 
ist Congress, attended by the Socialist Labor Par- 
ty, that met in Paris in 1889. The Congress called 
for the organization of huge demonstrations in 
many countries on May 1, 1890, in support of a 
general demand for an eight-hour workday. 
Demonstrations for the eight-hour day were re- 
peated for several years. They had the beneficial 
effect of generating a sense of international class 
solidarity among the workers who participated in 
them the world over. 

Capitalism helped compartmentalize the world 
into “nations.” “Patriotism” and other mystifica- 
tions of nationalism were deliberately fostered by 
capitalists to keep their respective working class- 
es blinded and enthralled. 

Socialists utilized May Day to expose the “patri- 
otism” of the capitalists as a fraud and a sham. 
They showed that capitalists needed the whole 
world for their plundering and that capitalists did- 
n't give a hang about the skin color or the national- 
ity of the workers they exploited for profit. May 
Day demonstrations illumined the class struggle. 
They showed workers that the capitalists of all 
countries were their class enemies and the work- 
ers of all countries their class brothers and sisters. 

As the eight-hour day was won in more and more 
countries, the character of May Day demonstra- 
tions changed. May Day became the occasion for 
proclaiming the international solidarity of workers 
of all races and all nationalities, and their eventual 
emancipation from wage slavery—sharing with 
primitive Maypole activities the heralding of a sea- 
son of hope, when the darkness of winter is cast off 
and the bright summer’s sun is in the offing. 

The SLP continues to commemorate May Day in 
that spirit, recognizing that our very survival re- 
quires that the working class unite to take affairs 
out of the hands of the capitalists and reconstruct 
society from top to bottom along socialist lines. 
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Washington IMF-World Bank 
Protests Demand Reform 


Washington, D.C., last month to 

protest polices of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World 
Bank—policies they believe are respon- 
sible for much of the underdevelopment 
and poverty in the countries of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. 

Many developing countries are deeply 
in debt to these two major institutions 
of finance capital. Speaking at the 
“U.S.-Africa Ministerial Partnership for 
the 2lst Century” in March, for exam- 
ple, Tanzanian Foreign Affairs Minis- 
ter Jakaya Kikwet said: “Debt is a de- 
bilitating factor to African economies. 
Africa’s total external debt has been 
growing consistently, resulting in ac- 
tual debt service expenses reaching 
nearly 30 percent of total domestic 
revenue.” 

“This situation cannot be sustained 
any longer,” Kikwet added. “We are ap- 
pealing for the cancellation of all debts 
as the only lasting solution to the debt 
problem.” 

That is essentially what the demon- 
strations in Washington, D.C., were 
about. Writing shortly before they took 
place, Soren Ambrose of Independent 
Politics News explained their purpose 
as follows: 

“The object [of the demonstrations] 
is to focus the media’s and the public’s 
attention on the tremendous damage 
done by the IMF and World Bank: the 
daily deaths of children starved for 
medical care, the blighted lives of 
women and men denied education 
and livelihoods, the rain forests plun- 


[[vestine of people gathered in 


dered and ecosystems polluted through 
massive resource extraction. The insti- 
tutions, even as they talk about ex- 
tending their ‘debt relief’ programs, 
continue to oversee a system in which 
the world’s most impoverished govern- 
ments must spend more on debt pay- 
ments than social services. Their most 
lethal weapons are the ‘structural ad- 
justment programs’ imposed by both 
institutions on countries in debt trou- 
ble—packages of economic ‘reforms,’ 
including higher interest rates, deval- 
ued currency, layoffs, privatization, 
and an orientation toward export com- 
modities and cheap labor. After 20 
years of structural adjustment, most 
of the approximately 90 countries that 
have undergone the programs are 
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The Washington IMF-World Bank protests included this march against the prison- 
industrial complex. 





mired in worse poverty and higher 
levels of debt. The institutions most re- 
cent public relations ploy—renaming 
structural adjustment ‘poverty reduc- 
tion—stands as one of the most crass 
re-orderings of truth in the history of 
bureaucratic shamelessness.” 

Similarly, Robert Weissman, Editor 
of Multinational Monitor, recently 
wrote: 

“Structural adjustment can fairly be 
described as a virulent strain of 
Reaganomics or Newt Gingrich’s Con- 
tract with America,” he said. “The basic 
idea of these policies is to open coun- 
tries’ labor markets and natural re- 
source riches to multinationals, shrink 
the size and role of government, rely on 

(Continued on page 6) 


SLP Executive Committee Meets 


The National Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Labor Party met in 
Regular Session at the Holiday Inn- 
Great America, in Santa Clara, Calif., 
the weekend of April 1-2. National 
Secretary Robert Bills called the NEC 
to order at 8:10 a.m. on Saturday 
morning, April 1. Bernard Bortnick 
was elected chairman for the session 
and Donna Bills was elected recording 
secretary. An agenda was adopted 
which, among other things, provided 
for presentation of a report from the 
National Secretary and the election of 
committees for purposes of the session. 

The National Secretary's report was 
divided into eight sections on “National 
Headquarters,” “State of Organiza- 
tion,” “General Activities,” “Party Press 
and Literature,” “National Executive 
Committee,” “Matters Requiring Ac- 
tion,” “Party Finances” and “Editorial 
Matters.” (Excerpts from two sections 
of the report are printed in this issue.) 

The NEC adjourned for about one 
hour before returning at 1:10 p.m. for 
an afternoon session. Following a dis- 
cussion of nearly three hours on the 
National Secretary's report, the NEC 
elected a Committee on Headquarters 
and Party Finances and a Committee 
on Organization. The NEC adjourned 
from the afternoon session at 4:35 p.m. 


after voting to reconvene at 1:00 p.m. 
on Sunday, April 2. Thereafter the two 
committees spent some time organiz- 
ing themselves before the NEC Session 
Banquet Saturday evening. 

The social hour and banquet, which 
were held at the same hotel, attracted 
about 40 people, primarily readers of 
The People from the San Francisco 
Bay Area. After the meal, the master 
of ceremonies, NEC member Chris Ca- 
macho of Miami, Fla., introduced the 
National Secretary, who delivered the 
main address of the evening. (The text 
of that address is printed in this issue.) 
NEC member Bruce Cozzini of Section 
San Francisco Bay Area then came for- 
ward to take up the collection for the 
Socialist Education Fund. (See page 6.) 

When the NEC reconvened on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 2, the two com- 
mittees reported progress and request- 
ed additional time to complete their 
work. The NEC adjourned and recon- 
vened at approximately 5:00 p.m., and 
adjourned again for the same reasons 
to reconvene at 7:45 p.m. During the 
evening session the NEC adopted sev- 
eral committee reports. 

The NEC adopted a report in which 
it took cognizance of the growing im- 
portance of the Internet and the SLP’s 
Web site as a means of disseminating 


the Party’s literature and as a source of 
contact with growing numbers of peo- 
ple interested in socialism and the SLP. 
The NEC also elected “a special com- 
mittee on Internet communications...to 
work in conjunction with the NEC and 
the National Secretary” to anticipate 
potential “problems and issues that 
..pose new challenges to the member- 
ship....” Similarly, the NEC voted to es- 
tablish a special committee of “NEC 
and other experienced members...to as- 
sist...in communicating with [national] 
members-at-large” of the party and in 
“responding to the many contact in- 
quiries the National Office receives....” 

The NEC also adopted some gener- 
al guidelines on local SLP Web sites 
and it voted to invite SLP members 
with writing skills to attend an SLP 
Writers’ Conference. No date was set 
for the conference, but a special com- 
mittee was elected to prepare the in- 
vitations. 

No resolutions requiring a general 
vote of the partys membership were 
adopted. However, the NEC adopted 
an amendment to the party's Consti- 
tution that must be approved by the 
referendum before it takes effect. 

The NEC completed its work and 
the chairman declared the session 
closed at 11:17 p.m. on Sunday, April 2. 
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Los Angeles SEIU Janitors 
Forced Into Labor Strike 


By Ken Boettcher 

t press time, 8,500 Los Angeles 
A janitors—members of Local 1877 

of the Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union (SEIU)—remained on 
strike. The Los Angeles strike is the first 
of what could be many strikes around 
the country this year as the SEIU pur- 
sues what it calls its “Justice for Jani- 
tors 2000” campaign. 

Los Angeles janitors need justice all 
right. Local 1877 members voted to begin 
their strike April 3 against 18 janitorial 
firms. Those firms “are involved in the 
negotiations for a new master contract 
covering about 70 percent of the office 
space in Los Angeles County.” The work- 
ers rejected the employers’ “offer” of a 
wage freeze for one year and 40-cent-an- 
hour increases in the second and third 
years of a three-year contract. SEIU ne- 
gotiators are seeking $1-an-hour raises in 
each of the three years covered by the con- 
tract. Janitors presently make $6.80 to 
$7.90 per hour, according to the Los An- 
geles Times. 

The numbing drudgery of the work 
janitors must do, under the conditions 
and with the hazardous cleaning chemi- 
cals they must use, is well known. Their 
struggle has attracted much public sup- 
port, especially in a city full of publicity 
seekers like Los Angeles. There is no 
shortage of local celebs who think the 
janitors should have what many call a 
“livable wage” of $10 an hour. 

Los Angeles City Councilwoman Jackie 
Goldberg got herself arrested in one 
march supporting the janitors. So did 
state Assembly members Gloria Romero, 
Gil Cedillo and Scott Wildman and Santa 
Monica City Councilman Paul Rosen- 
stein. So did “a rabbi, a priest and seven 
top officials from local unions,” the Times 
reported. 

The state Senate even “stepped into 
the dispute and approved a resolution 
(SR26) by Sen. Hilda Solis (D-La 
Puente), chairwoman of the Industrial 
Relations Committee, calling on janitori- 
al contractors and building owners ‘to 


improve the economic conditions of 
hard-working janitors under their eco- 
nomic control.’” 

An anonymous donor gave $500,000 
to the SEIU in support of its campaign 
on two separate occasions since the 
strike began. 

Most of these local celebs wouldn't 
have any idea of what a “livable wage” 
was if it jumped up and bit them in the 
pants. The SEIU officials in charge of ne- 
gotiations apparently think that a “liv- 
able wage” is $10 an hour. As any worker 
making $10 an hour could tell them, $10 
an hour—$20,800 per year at 40 hours 
per week—is still perilously close to last 
year’s officially defined federal poverty 
line of $17,184 for a family of four (a 
threshold that most antipoverty organi- 
zations agree is set way too low). Toss in 
a spouse working full time and you have 
something that might be called “livable” 
were it not for the cost of housing and 
day care. In fact, what you get is a family 
without parents—with latchkey kids and 
family trouble brewing. 

Fact is that these janitors—and all 
workers—deserve a lot more than an in- 
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Janitors in major cities across the United States are being forced to consider strikes. 


come that keeps them pegged to some 
politically manipulated “poverty thresh- 
old” or some bourgeois notion of what 
should be enough for them to live com- 
fortably. Workers deserve the full prod- 
uct of their labor, and nothing less. They 
deserve complete social ownership and 
democratic control of the economy that 
workers have to date merely built and 
operated for the benefit of a tiny minori- 
ty of the super rich—the capitalist class. 

That demand is something the offi- 
cials of the SEIU and its brethren pro- 
capitalist unions of the AFL-CIO will 
never issue. For they are tied to the exis- 
tence of capitalism, the economic system 
under which all workers are wage slaves 
of the employing class. They have not 
and will not challenge the existence of 
that system, for it is what grants them 
their privileged positions as merchan- 
disers of labor power. 

In the short run, however, the prima- 
ry strategic problem the janitors face in 
their strike is the way they are orga- 
nized. They work in buildings in which 
thousands or tens of thousands of other 
workers are employed. Many of those 


SLP’s Web Site Producing Results 


The following is a portion of the “Gener- 
al Activities” section of SLP National Sec- 
retary Robert Bills’ Report to the National 
Executive Committee in Session, April 
1-2, 2000. 


In 1998 the SLP Web site probably re- 
ceived about 5,745 “hits” or visits from 
people all over the world. That number 
is based on the averages included in my 
reports to the 1998 NEC Session and 
the 44th National Convention last April. 

Last year it is certain that the Web site 
received a minimum of 24,362 hits or vis- 
its. That total is for 48 weeks only, howev- 
er, for an average of 508 a week. Multiply 
that average by 52 and it might be safe to 
say that the Web site received 26,416 hits 
during the year. 

Even if we assumed that every person 
who visited the site in 1999 returned nine 
more times during the year there would 
have been over 2,640 of them. We want 
return visits, of course, and we want to 
keep adding things to the site to induce 
people to come back to it. 

It seems unlikely that everyone who 
visited the SLP Web site in 1999 did so 10 
times, or even five times. But even five 
times would put the number of individual 
people who visited the Web site at 5,283, 
or at 4,872 if we work from the 24,362 
hits over the 48 weeks for which we have 


definite information. To receive that num- 
ber of contacts from leaflets would re- 
quire a distribution of about 5 million. 

The correlation between hits and con- 
tacts will not bear up under close exami- 
nation for several reasons, not the least 
being that contacts from leaflets and oth- 
er sources supply the National Office with 
their names and addresses, while those 
who visit the Web site generally do so 
anonymously. Nonetheless, there is enough 
of a correlation to show that the SLP Web 
site is attracting attention and that the 
number of visitors has grown and grown 
significantly in a very short time. 

Apart from the number of hits recorded 
and reported by our Internet service 
provider, there is not much to be gained 
by speculating on the number of actual 
people who visited the Web site in 1999. 
For lack of anything better on which to 
base a comparison, we might establish a 
ratio between the number of hits and the 
number of people who sent e-mail letters 
through the Web site in 1999. As noted, 
90 e-mail contacts who identified them- 
selves were received during the year. By 
correlating that figure to the number of 
hits—26,400 in round numbers—the ra- 
tio becomes 293 to one. Roughly speak- 
ing, the ratio of leaflets distributed to con- 
tacts received has been 1,000 to one. 

The NEC might spend time speculat- 


ing on the accuracy of these numbers, but 
it would be time wasted. They are close 
enough. They are significant only be- 
cause they show how important the Web 
site has become as a means of dissemi- 
nating the Party’ propaganda and how 
much more important it is likely to be- 
(Continued on page 6) 


Read the Paper That’s 
In a Class by Itself. 
The Working Class. 


Read the People. 


other workers are union members. Yet, 
the other workers, particularly the 
“unionized” ones, must cross the janitors’ 
picket lines to honor their unions’ con- 
tracts with their employers. Workers 
scabbing on workers is the fix that 
unions organized on craft or trade lines 
put workers in. Workers organized on in- 
dustrial lines would not have that partic- 
ular problem to deal with. 

All the workers in the buildings ser- 
viced by the striking janitors are them- 
selves involved in providing a service. 
Some of those services may be essential 
to the production of commodities. What- 
ever the service or product may be, how- 
ever, every worker engaged in the same 
industry should be organized in the 
same union—an industrial rather than a 
craft union. There should be no janitors’ 
union, or clerical workers’ union, or any 
other union separated from the industri- 
al union representing all workers en- 
gaged in the production of a particular 
product or service. Just as they work to- 
gether to keep things moving in the in- 
dustry that uses their labor, so they 
should be organized together to resist 
the encroachments of their employers. 

Real supporters of the janitors’ cause 
should go beyond supporting their im- 
mediate demands for a higher wage. 
They should also work to let them know 
that a secure economic future and an 
abundance for all lies in establishing in- 
dustrial unions that would be better 
equipped to fight the day-to-day battles 
of the class struggle and lay the founda- 
tion on which to build the Socialist Re- 
public of labor. 


Do You Belong? 


Do you know what the SLP stands for? 
Do you understand the class struggle and 
why the SLP calls for an end of capitalism 
and of its system of wage labor? Do you 
understand why the SLP does not advo- 
cate reforms of capitalism, and why it calls 
upon workers to organize Socialist Indus- 
trial Unions? 

If you have been reading The People 
steadily for a year or more, if you have 
read the literature recommended for be- 
ginning Socialists, and if you agree with 
the SLP’s call for the political and econom- 
ic unity of the working class, you may 
qualify for membership in the SLP. And if 
you qualify to be a member you probably 
should be a member. 

For information on what membership en- 
tails, and how to apply for it, write to: SLP, 
PO. Box 218, Mountain View, CA 94042- 
0218. Ask for the SLP Membership Packet. 
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Global Injustice-— It’s the Best 


That World Capitalism Can Do 


Robert Bills, National Secretary of the 
Socialist Labor Party delivered the follow- 
ing talk at the National Executive Com- 
mittee Session Banquet on Saturday, April 
1, in Santa Clara, Calif: 


their Sunday sermons by citing a 

passage from Scripture to draw a 
moral by telling a tale. I would like to bor- 
row from their example this evening by 
citing two passages from socialist Scrip- 
ture. Both come from things that Daniel 
De Leon wrote. The first should help to 
explain why I have drawn on the second. 
We had occasion to cite the first in the 
April issue of The People. If you have re- 
ceived that issue, or picked it up here this 
evening, it will sound familiar to you. It 
was written in 1903, and the part that in- 
terests me here read as follows: 

“Theoretical articles are only for the 
few. Only these have time and mind to sit 
down to such articles. But theory is need- 
ed. How convey it to the masses, who 
alone can carry the movement to success? 
There is but one way—weave the theory 
into the events of the day. That is a much 
more difficult task than to reel out, or re- 
fine upon theory. It implies a thorough 
grasp of the theory, so thorough as to per- 
ceive its various manifestations in run- 
ning events...” 

The theory De Leon had in mind, of 
course, was the theory of socialism and 
how to bring knowledge of that theory to 
the working class—“to the masses, who 
alone can carry the movement to success....” 
He was also speaking of the responsibility 
Socialists have to educate the working 
class to their interests—not only to im- 
part the information so they would be bet- 
ter informed, but so they would act on it 
by organizing themselves to end capital- 
ism and the problems it creates to estab- 
lish a new social system in which those 
problems would be unknown or become 
impossible. 

That is the task of The People—the offi- 
cial journal of the Socialist Labor Party, 
and the responsibility of those who write, 
edit and publish it. It is the task of socialist 
education, and it is not an easy one to per- 
form successfully. It is not easy to perform 
successfully for many reasons, not the 
least being those that De Leon mentioned. 
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Police confront IMF protesters in Washington, D.C. 


Another reason why it is not easy is 
that there is more than one theory in 
circulation about the world we live in. 
There is the theory of capitalism itself. 
That theory can be summed up in the 
hackneyed old slogan that capitalism is 
the best of all possible systems. The up- 
shot, the implication, of that theory is 
that there is no use striving for a better 
social system because—flawed and im- 
perfect though it may be—capitalism is 
the best that can be hoped for. 

Indeed, not only is capitalism the best 
of all possible systems, it has never been 
better. These are prosperous times. That 
is what we are told. And so they are—for 
some. 

Never mind that in spite of the so-called 
full employment and the so-called tight 
labor market 5.9 million workers are offi- 
cially recognized as being unemployed. 
Close your eyes to an additional 3.4 mil- 
lion workers who are involuntarily locked 
into part-time jobs. Dismiss as immateri- 
al the fact that another 4.6 million work- 
ers who want jobs—any job—cannot find 
them. And by all means do not be “misled” 
when you hear that yet another 16.7 mil- 
lion workers who have full-time jobs don’t 
take home enough to get past the arbi- 
trary line that capitalism has drawn to di- 
vide those of us who live in poverty from 
those of us said to be enjoying prosperity. 

What do these 30.6 million workers 
have to do with the theory that capital- 
ism is the best of all possible systems? 
The answer is “not a thing’—at least it 
shouldn’t if you swallow the theory whole 
hog. It is the best that the best of all pos- 
sible systems can do. 

Of course, not everyone swallows that 
theory whole hog. There are those who be- 
lieve that if capitalism is the best of all 
possible systems it could certainly do with 
some improvements. Taken together, 
those who think this way may be said to 
represent a second theory—or perhaps I 
should say a secondary theory—about the 
capitalist world we live in. It is the theory 
that capitalism can be reformed and there- 
by improved. And because those who sub- 
scribe to this secondary theory are numer- 
ous we don’t have to dig very deep to find 
them. An article from The Washington Post 
that found its way into the San Jose Mer- 
cury News on Thursday dug some of them 
out for us. The article was about several 
demonstrations scheduled to take place in 
Washington this month. Said the Post: 

“One demonstration...is the centerpiece 
of a week-long effort called the Mobiliza- 
tion for Global Justice. Protesters will try 
to blockade the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to keep offi- 
cials from convening spring meetings 
April 16 and 17. 


“The effort is being led by many of the 
same groups that delayed the 1999 
opening of World Trade Organization 
talks in Seattle. 

K *K * * K 

“A week of related rallies and teach-ins 
begins April 8. One of the largest will be a 
noon rally April 9 on the Mall, where un- 
ions, religious congregations and other 
groups will demand the cancellation of 
foreign debts owed by impoverished coun- 
tries. It is being organized independently 
of the protests against the [World] bank 
and the monetary fund. 

“On April 12...the AFL-CIO plans to 
have 10,000 union members lobbying Con- 
gress to block permanent normal trade re- 
lation for China... 

“Five days after the last major global 
justice demonstration, on April 22, orga- 
nizers of Earth Day 2000 expect hun- 
dreds of thousands at a rally and exposi- 
tion on the Mall... 

K *K K * * 

“After the Millennium March for Equal- 
ity on April 30, one of the next events will 
be the Million Mom March on May 14, 
Mother’s Day. Organizers expect tens of 
thousands of moms to rally on the Mall for 
gun control.” 

And so, despite the prosperity that the 
best of all possible system has brought 
on, there is discontent—plenty of it— 
and good reason for all of it. 

We cannot hope to deal with all of these 
protests, or even one of them to any ex- 
tent. However, the demonstration being 
planned against the World Trade Organi- 
zation—the “Sequel to Seattle’—deserves 
just a moment’s notice. 

A group called Corporate Watch sums 
up what those who plan to be a part of 
this Sequel to Seattle object to. 

This particular group does not like the 
way the WTO goes about making its 
rules. It states its complaints against the 
WTO with commendable brevity. The first 
thing it does is ask the question: “Who 
Makes the Rules?” Then it answers the 
questions by saying that there is a two- 
tier hierarchy within the WTO, which it 
describes as “The Throne” and “The Pow- 
er Behind the Thrown.” 

“The Power Behind the Throne,” ac- 
cording to Corporate Watch, is “transna- 
tional corporations [that] make nations 
compete to offer the lowest wages, envi- 
ronmental standards, taxes, etc., in a 
race to the bottom,” and “big investors 
[who] can make or break a country by 
pouring money in or shutting it off.” 

And the throne—well— 

“The Throne” is occupied by govern- 
ments [that] represent corporations and 
investors rather than the majority,” and 
by “international financial institutions 





[that are] unelected quasi-governmental 
organizations that write the formal rules 
of the global economy.” 

The implications of all of this, of course, 
are that these transnational corporations 
should not make nations compete to low- 
er wages, environmental standards and 
corporate taxes; that “big investors” should 
not “make or break a country by pouring 
money in or shutting it off”; that govern- 
ments should not “represent corporations 
and investors rather than the majority,” and 
that financial institutions should not “write 
the formal rules of the global economy.” 

Well, that’s not quite accurate. Corpo- 
rate Watch does not say that these things 
should not be done—that there should be 
no rules and regulations—only that the 
rules should be different and that they 
should not be decided the way they are de- 
cided now. They say that the WTO and, 
presumably, the corporations, the govern- 
ments, the banks and the International 
Monetary Fund should be “democratized.” 

Corporate Watch and others who would 
“democratize” the WTO, the IMF; the World 
Bank, the corporations and the political 
state have no wish to abolish the social 
system that creates these things. They 
sometimes refer to these institutions of 
capitalism as being criminal in their con- 
duct, but they do not see, or do not want 
to see, that these institutions of capitalism 
conduct themselves in criminal ways be- 
cause capitalism is a criminal system. 
They seem to believe that if they were 
granted admission to the counsels of 
these criminal institutions they could re- 
form them. 

There once was a man who said: 

“The American system of ours, call it 
Americanism, call it capitalism, call it 
what you like, gives each and every one of 
us a great opportunity if we only seize it 
with both hands and make the most of it.” 

That man never sat on the board of a 
corporation, but what he said could have 
been said by any capitalist. It is similar in 
some respects to what Corporate Watch 
and others have to say about “democratiz- 
ing” capitalism. Their theory is that if they 
were consulted, if their concerns were 
placed on the table for consideration—in 
short, if they had a hand in it—the best of 
all possible systems that could stand some 
improvement would reform its ways. 

Well, the man who said that was Al 
Capone, the Chicago gangster, and the 
opponents of the WTO who seem to think 
that they can change capitalism by sit- 
ting around the table and quibbling with 
the beneficiaries of that system are mak- 
ing a big mistake. They make the mis- 
take of believing that it is the Al Capones 
who make the system when it is the sys- 
tem that makes the Al Capones. 

The second passage from socialist 
Scripture I want to cite is longer. It is the 
one I want to use to “weave the theory 
into the events of the day.” It comes from 
De Leon’s Reform or Revolution. 

“Revolutions triumphed, whenever they 
did triumph, by asserting themselves and 
marching straight upon their goal. On the 
other hand, the fate of Wat Tyler ever is 
the fate of reform. The rebels, in this in- 
stance, were weak enough to allow them- 
selves to be wheedled into placing their 
movement into the hands of Richard II, 
who promised ‘relief’—and brought it by 
marching the men to the gallows. 

“You will perceive the danger run by 
movements that—instead of accepting no 
leadership except such as stands square- 
ly upon their own demands—+rest content 
with and entrust themselves to ‘promises 
of relief’ Revolution, accordingly, stands 
on its own bottom, hence it cannot be over- 
thrown; reform leans upon others, hence 
its downfall is certain. Of all revolutionary 
epochs, the present draws sharpest the 
line between the conflicting class interests. 
Hence, the organizations of the revolution 
of our generation must be the most uncom- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Elian’s ‘Protectors’ 


At this writing 6-year-old Cuban Elian 
Gonzalez is still being kept from his fa- 
ther in the Miami home of his American 
great uncle. He is still constantly sur- 
rounded by a rabidly anti-Castro mob 
that has reportedly at times numbered in 
the thousands. That mob still claims to 
represent Elian’s best interests by vowing 
to prevent the boy from returning to his 
home, father and grandparents. 

But nothing illuminates the real moti- 
vation of this venomous crowd more than 
the chants of “War!” “War!” War!” they 
uttered outside poor Elian’s window. 

What is it that could possibly pervert 
the minds of so many to utter such a 
grotesque incantation? What could make 
them turn into a political football the fate 
of a 6-year old boy still mourning the loss 
of his mother? What kind of people are 
these who make innocent Elian a poster 
child for their reactionary rantings? 

The answer is to be found in the com- 
mon history of many in the crowd. Some, 
to be sure, are or have known victims of 


repression by Castro’s bureaucratic sta- 
tist regime. But many more are or have 
known those thrown out of Cuba along 
with the dictator Fulgencio Batista in 
1959 when Castro’s guerrilla forces won 


their popular revolution. 

Among these elements were the tortur- 
ers and thugs of Batista’s dreaded army 
and police forces. Count also the wealthy 
plantation owners who benefited from 
the system of racial apartheid Batista en- 
forced against blacks and mulattos. And 
the Mafia-connected local gambling boss- 
es, drug bosses and bordello operators, 
and their thugs and torturers. Many, in 
short, were the very dregs of society, often 
backed by big U.S. capital. 

Their cries of “Libertad!” are cries for 
the return of the freedom to exploit, the 
freedom to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the Cuban people. Nothing is so 
important as to get back, by any means 
necessary, the property ownership and 
accompanying privileges they lost in Ha- 
vana and elsewhere in Cuba when their 
dictator-hero Batista was toppled. 

Marx well anticipated these Miami 
throngs when he wrote in Capital of “the 
most violent, mean and malignant pas- 
sions of the human breast, the furies of 
private interest.” Their chants of “War!” il- 
lustrate the extent to which they are will- 
ing to go to get back their ill-gotten gains. 
They care not a whit for Elian Gonzalez. 

—K_B. 
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Don’t Be Too Good Natured 
(Daily People, Nov. 22, 1909) 


There was a world of wisdom in 
what Rev. Hugh Birckhead said to the 
Big Brothers club of this city when he 
advised them not to be too good na- 
tured. 

In the Rev. Birckhead’s words, the 
man of inert good nature is a block in 
the path of progress, which must then 
fight his inertia, together with the ac- 
tive hostility of its enemies. 

Good nature has its time and place. 
Without it even the most earnest 
worker for better things would soon 
wear out. But the good nature which 
can hear of one miner being killed in 
an unsafe mine, and laugh it off; the 
good nature which can read of one un- 
employed taking his life in despera- 
tion, and imperturbably say the dead 
man must have been “incompetent”; 
the good nature which can know of one 
mother offering to give her babes away 
because she can’t keep them alive, and 
complacently assert “she should have 
moved from the city’; the good nature 
which can be informed of one family 
living eight in a room in a congested 
tenement and reluctantly sending its 
children unfed to school, and smugly 
declare they “needn’t have done so if 
they didn’t want to”; the good nature 
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A De Leon Editorial 


Winking at 
Social Evils 


Those who are conscious of social evils, but who shrug 
them off and take no part in correcting them, abet the evils 
and become obstacles to those working to correct them. 


mill, Northern canning factory, or in- 
termediary coal mine, and unwinking- 
ly ascribe it to “greed for money”; the 
good nature, in short, which can be 
confronted with any one of the myriad 
searing results of the present exploita- 
tious system of production, and with 
the “smile that won’t come off’ main- 
tain that that system is alright and 
that only the individuals who suffer 
from it are at fault—that good nature 
deserves to be whipped from the abode 
of decent men. 

Which does not mean that one 
must be morose to be good or to do 
good. Let the loud laugh ring which 
clears the brain and rests for efforts 
new. But the old Browningesque idea 
of “God’s in heaven, all’s well with the 
world” is a relic of the time man 
prayed to a painted stick to cure him 
of fevers. The earth never has become 
better but by man making it so. The 
good nature which refuses to see wrong 
when wrong exists, merely leaves the 
world free to that wrong for its unre- 
strained stamping ground—a state of 
affairs which the wrong is only too 
pleased to have, and will assiduously 
distribute large doses of “Keep Care- 
ful” chloroform to bring about. And 
for labor, the working class, which is 
the objective point and victim of the 
wrong of capitalism, to fall under the 
influence of the anesthetic, is plain 


Lon Berenson 


Lori Berenson is a 30-year-old “free- 
lance” American journalist. Four years 
ago a military court in Peru condemned 
her to life imprisonment on a charge of 
“treason to the fatherland.” The court that 
handed down the sentence was presided 
over by a hooded judge, and Berenson had 
no opportunity to defend herself: 

Berenson allegedly got herself involved 
with the Tupac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement (MRTA), a guerrilla band that 
the despotic Peruvian regime of Alberto 
Fujimori has characterized as a “terrorist” 
group, no doubt to distinguish it from the 
“law and order” represented by himself. 
Berenson has denied being involved with 
the group, though she has expressed 
strong sympathy for the country’s down- 
trodden and impoverished. 

The Fujimori regime has been as cruel 
as it has been oppressive. Thousands of 
Peruvians have been tossed into prison 
by hooded judges without benefit of trial 
since 1992. Thousands more have simply 
disappeared as under equally despotic 
regimes in Argentina and Chile. Fujimori 
is also responsible for the forced steriliza- 


tion of thousands of Peruvian Indians. 

In 1996, The New York Times claimed 
editorially that, “The United States gov- 
ernment has strongly protested the en- 
tire proceeding.” Last month, however, 
Times columnist Anthony Lewis conced- 
ed that, “The flagrantly illegitimate trial 
makes President Clinton’s passive pos- 
ture on the case puzzling.” 

In truth, the United States has done 
nothing to help Lori Berenson. It has 
played the part of a big bad wolf with a 
bad case of emphysema. It has huffed and 
it has puffed, but it has not blown a single 
straw from the hut of the Fujimori dicta- 
torship. We say “has played the part” be- 
cause the Fujimori regime could not sur- 
vive a month without U.S. backing. 

Furthermore, there is nothing “puz- 
zling” about the Clinton administration’s 
indifference to the plight of Lori Beren- 
son. Its unwillingness to disturb the mili- 
tary-style of “law and order” maintained 
by the Fujimori regime is explained by 
the fact that U.S. corporations account for 
21 percent of all foreign investments in 
the country. 
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Mock-Turtle Gompers 
(The People, May 18, 1900) 

Mr. Samuel Gompers has again broken 
out of his genre role of mock-turtle tragedian, 
wherein he is not to be matched. This time it 
was on the stage of the variety theater 
known as the Central Fakerated Union. 

The story of the old maid is well known, 
who, flying off on a certain occasion into a 
paroxysm of rage at some remarks about her 
appearance that she resented, cried out in 
the wild attitude of a Medea: “If anyone says 
Tam old and homely, I shall rush to the table, 
grasp the carving knife, and”—all hearts 
stopped beating, and the climax came—‘“and 
cut myselfa slice of bread.” 


With this master performance for a model, 
Gompers stepped last Sunday before the 
footlights of the Central Fakerated Union 
Theater to “denounce” the order of Judge 
Freedman, enjoining the Gompers Interna- 
tional Union of Cigarmakers from support- 
ing the striking and locked-out cigarmakers 
with strike benefits. Gompers struck the kind 
of attitude that Artemus Ward describes as 
the “berlud, Iargo, berlud!” style and fairly 
shrieked out: “I have come to violate Justice 
Freedman’s injunction; I shall violate it by’— 
again, many a heart, in dread anxiety, 
stopped beating; Judge Freedman’s heart? 
Bless you, no! The heart of the treasury of 

(Continued on page 6) 


suicide. 
Don’t be too good natured. 


which can be posted on the reports of 
forced child labor in Southern cotton 





what is socialism? 





Socialism is the collective ownership by all the people of the factories, mills, 
mines, railroads, land and all other instruments of production. Socialism means 
production to satisfy human needs, not, as under capitalism, for sale and profit. 
Socialism means direct control and management of the industries and social ser- 
vices by the workers through a democratic government based on their nation- 
wide economic organization. 

Under socialism, all authority will originate from the workers, integrally unit- 
ed in Socialist Industrial Unions. In each workplace, the rank and file will elect 
whatever committees or representatives are needed to facilitate production. 
Within each shop or office division of a plant, the rank and file will participate 
directly in formulating and implementing all plans necessary for efficient oper- 
ations. 

Besides electing all necessary shop officers, the workers will also elect repre- 
sentatives to a local and national council of their industry or service—and to a 
central congress representing all the industries and services. This all-industrial 
congress will plan and coordinate production in all areas of the economy. All per- 
sons elected to any post in the socialist government, from the lowest to the highest 
level, will be directly accountable to the rank and file. They will be subject to re- 
moval at any time that a majority of those who elected them decide it is necessary. 

Such a system would make possible the fullest democracy and freedom. It 
would be a society based on the most primary freedom—economic freedom. 

For individuals, socialism means an end to economic insecurity and exploitation. 
It means workers cease to be commodities bought and sold on the labor market and 
forced to work as appendages to tools owned by someone else. It means a chance to 
develop all individual capacities and potentials within a free community of free 
individuals. 

Socialism does not mean government or state ownership. It does not mean a 
state bureaucracy as in the former Soviet Union or China, with the working class 
oppressed by a new bureaucratic class. It does not mean a closed party-run sys- 
tem without democratic rights. It does not mean “nationalization,” or “labor-man- 
agement boards,” or state capitalism of any kind. It means a complete end to all 
capitalist social relations. 

To win the struggle for socialist freedom requires enormous efforts of or- 
ganizational and educational work. It requires building a political party of so- 
cialism to contest the power of the capitalist class on the political field and to ed- 
ucate the majority of workers about the need for socialism. It requires building 
Socialist Industrial Union organizations to unite all workers in a classconscious 
industrial force and to prepare them to take, hold and operate the tools of pro- 
duction. 

You are needed in the ranks of Socialists fighting for a better world. Find out 
more about the program and work of the Socialist Labor Party and join us to 
help make the promise of socialism a reality. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
promising of any that yet appeared on the 


The Best That Capitalism Can Do 
“nS 


stage of history. The program of this revo- 
lution consists not in any one detail. It 
demands the unconditional surrender of 
the capitalist system and its system of 
wage slavery; the total extinction of class 
rule is its object. Nothing short of that— 
whether as a first, a temporary, or any 
other sort of step can at this late date re- 
ceive recognition in the camp of the mod- 
ern revolution.” 

Are the people who are leading the 
movements that object to the effects of 
capitalism today playing the role of Wat 
Tyler in modern dress? Are their efforts 
at “democratizing” the WTO and other 
institutions of capitalism comparable to 
marching on the feudal castle and crying 
out: “My lord, you must change your ways!” 
Are they courting the same disaster that 
befell Wat Tyler and his followers at the 
hands of some modern Richard IT? 

The Socialist Labor Party says that is 
precisely the danger. But by saying that 
we are led to some questions: 

¢Who can do something to change the 
world for the better? 

What should they change it to? 

¢ How can it be done? 

The world, after all, isn’t quite like the 
weather. It’s made up of people—thinking 
beings who can ask, and answer, ques- 
tions about it. People can—and have— 
done more than that. They have changed 
the world—society—in the past. And, 
having done it before, they can do it again. 

But we've raised three questions, all 
of which require the correct answers. Or 
else the world, like the weather, will 
whirl out of control, and the people in it 
will be tossed about like drops of rain. 

Each one of the three questions we’ve 
raised is of critical importance. And the 
who, what and how are every bit as im- 
portant as a fourth question we could 
raise—the question of when. 

Socialists offer answers to all four ques- 
tions. And by “Socialists,” I mean the So- 
cialist Labor Party. If you know the least 
thing about the SLP, you won't be sur- 
prised by the answers we offer. 

The “who” is the working class. By that 
we mean those millions who have no con- 
trol over the productive forces—that vast 
majority who own nothing but the ability 
to perform productive labor, but who are 
deprived of the opportunity to exercise 
that ability without first turning it into a 
merchandise to be sold. 

The “what” is socialism. And what do 
we mean by socialism? What does the 
SLP mean? Daniel De Leon put it this 
way: “Socialism means but one thing, and 
that is the abolition of capital in private 
hands, and the turning over of the indus- 
tries into the direct control of the [work- 
ers]...employed in them. Anything else is 
not socialism, and has no right to sail un- 
der that name.” 

That’s all of it. Socialism is nothing 
more—and it’s nothing less. There is 
more to this statement of De Leon’s. I 
want to return to it; but, first, there’s our 
third question to answer—the “how” of 
achieving socialism. 

Socialists also have an answer to offer 
to this question—and, again, by Social- 
ists, I mean the SLP. The answer we of- 
fer is the De Leonist program of political 
and economic action by the working 
class. We call that program Socialist In- 
dustrial Unionism. 

It can be briefly summed up. Because 
the destiny of humanity is tied up with its 
ability to produce; because the means of 
production are not controlled by the ma- 
jority, the workers who must sell their 
ability to work; because those means of 
production are owned and controlled by 
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Washington, D.C., police meting out capitalist justice. 


the capitalist class—because of those 
facts, the “who” of our equation must be 
organized to take control of the industries 
and bring them under their own “direct 
control.” 

Because of these things, workers also 
need a political party of their own—one 
that will serve a twofold purpose. First, to 
make the working class aware of its posi- 
tion in capitalist society, i.e., to educate 
the workers and stimulate their classcon- 
sciousness. Second, to challenge the rul- 
ing class’ control of the state—an institu- 
tion which socialism will abolish, but 
which today exists to enforce class rule. 

These are the answers the SLP offers 
in response to the questions I raised. 

Those questions were posed in reply to 
a common observation—that our society 
is riddled with contradictions; that they 
are dangerous and threaten our survival; 
and that the source of the contradictions, 
and the dangers they pose, is the system 
that gives rise to them. 

The dangers are evident to many; but 
the answers the SLP offers are less evi- 
dent—at least to the vast majority whom 
we seek to reach. But I must assume that 
the answers are evident to most of us 
here this evening, to the members and 
supporters of the SLP, because as impor- 
tant as the three first questions are, it is 
the fourth one I wish to address. 

That fourth question is “When?” When 
will Socialists convince workers that capi- 
talism is the source of the dangers that 
face us? That workers alone have the pow- 
er to successfully contend with the prob- 
lem? That the conscious exercise of their 
power implies socialism? And that the 
conscious organization of their power im- 
plies the SLP program? 

The fourth question cannot be answered 
with the same precision as the three that 
preceded it. It cannot be answered by set- 
ting a date—urgent though the need for 
socialism is. Yet it requires an answer— 
and not a vague one. 

The answer lies buried in two facts. 
The first fact is the increasingly common- 
place observation that the world is not 
only in a mess, there is grave danger— 
and it threatens our very survival. As a 
result there is desire for change among 
many who could build a powerful move- 
ment to bring that change about. 

It is this certainty about the danger of 
leaving things unchanged combined with 
the desire for change that provides a par- 
tial answer to the fourth question, i.e., 
“When will the working class come to un- 
derstand the need for socialism?” “When 
will it come to understand its decisive 
role in effecting that change?” “When will 
it act on that necessary understanding, 
organize itself politically and economical- 
ly, and consummate the change?” 


But that desire for change is only a par- 
tial answer. There is another part needed 
to make it a complete answer, and a large 
part of that other part to the complete an- 
swer is right here in this room. It’s you 
and what you do with the knowledge that 
you have or which is at your fingertips. 
It’s you who have it within your power to 
determine if and when the fourth ques- 
tion can be answered—and answered 
with precision. 

That answer to the question “when” 
may surprise you. But it shouldn’t—and it 
shouldn't for one good and simple reason. 
What is that reason? It is that you are the 
classconscious element of your class! And 
it is your awareness of that fact—your 
willingness, or readiness, to act on it—that 
may well make the difference. 

Let me shift gears for a moment. Let 
me pose one more question—one that has 
occurred to all of us at one time or anoth- 
er, but more often to workers skeptical 
about socialism. My question is this: “Why 
does socialism take so long to come?” Or to 
put it another way: “Aren’t Socialists chas- 
ing moonbeams?” or “Isn't the working 
class hopeless?” 

They are not unreasonable questions 
to ask. The questions are not unreason- 
able. Yet, they stem from a lack of knowl- 
edge—knowledge of history, but especial- 
ly knowledge of working-class history. 

There is a widespread, but false, im- 
pression that the working class has been 
inanimate; that it does not respond to 
the logic of the situation, much less to 
the urgings of classconscious Socialists 
—and to the SLP; or, at most, that it 
may have responded to a degree in the 
past, but no more—and that this is espe- 
cially true in the United States. 

The impression is false. It is also dan- 
gerous—because it can lead to unneces- 
sary demoralization among those who 
are classconscious. For example, there is 
the idea that workers have rejected the 
idea of unions, or worse, that they have 
rejected the principle of unionism and, 
with it, the very ground on which the 
SLP stands. 

But this idea is based on superficial ev- 
idence, evidence such as: 

¢The decline in the strength of the pre- 
sent unions—the AFL-CIO and so forth. 

eAn apparent lack of confidence in to- 
day’s unions—a lack of confidence Social- 
ists would agree is wholly justified. 

Workers’ susceptibility to lures and 
deceptions—both by their unions and by 
antiunion elements of the ruling class. 

All of this is true. No Socialist would 
deny it. Yet Socialists would deny that 
workers have rejected the principle of 
unionism or the instinct of working-class 
solidarity—and latent classconsciousness 
—that underlies it. 


Why? Because the facts are the reverse 
of what they appear. It is not the workers 
who have rejected the principle of union- 
ism and all that hangs thereby. It is actu- 
ally the reverse, the other way around. It 
is the unions that have rejected the vast 
majority of the working class. For they 
have refused even to attempt the organi- 
zation of the whole working class. 

But most workers are not aware of 
this. They raise other questions about the 
unions, questions like: “Why can’t the 
unions protect their members against 
wage cuts? Benefit losses? Dangerous 
working conditions? Factory closings?” 

Every classconscious Socialist and work- 
er knows the answers to these questions. 
It’s because the unions are not organized 
for that purpose. They are organized in- 
stead to discipline workers—not as So- 
cialists understand the term, but as un- 
derstood by a class that needs and cannot 
survive without a docile workforce. 

The AFL-CIO and the like are orga- 
nized against the working class. This is a 
key point in understanding why social- 
ism seems “slow to come.” And it is evi- 
dence of another fact that must always be 
kept clear in mind—the fact of what De 
Leon called “the in-class struggle.” 

“The in-class struggle,” De Leon said, 
“is the struggle within the proletariat.” 
And what did he mean by that? 

He meant, first, that capitalism itself 
had drawn the line between its own inter- 
ests and the interests of the working class. 
He meant, second, that there are differ- 
ences of opinion within the working class 
over how to resolve labor’s problems and, 
hence, the problems of society as a whole. 

That difference of opinion resolves it- 
self into the difference between reform 
and revolution—between the conviction, 
which was once a legitimate one, that ef- 
forts to strive for improvements within 
the system are preferable to efforts to 
overthrow and replace it. 

But, if there was once room to allow 
for the possibility of improving society 
through reform, that day is gone. And 
the nature of the problems that the con- 
tradictions of capitalism have led to are 
proof positive of that fact. Further, they 
prove another fact—and a third fact, 
which I will get to in a moment. 

First, the other, or second, fact is this: 
Capitalism cannot be reformed or im- 
proved for the benefit of the vast majority. 
And, even if it could with direct regard to 
such problems as unemployment, poverty 
and the like, it cannot be reformed in re- 
gard to the threat it poses to the survival 
of the human race. It is this latter threat 
that it poses that underscores the social- 
ist—the SLP—contention that every ef- 
fort to deal with the effects of capitalism 
at this late date is pure folly. 

Second, that third fact is this: While we 
as Socialists are sensitive to the crimes 
and outrages capitalism commits in its 
own interests; while we are conscious of, 
and deeply affected by what capitalism 
does, not only to our class brothers and sis- 
ters here in the United States, but every- 
where capitalism and its WTO and IMF 
go in pursuit of ruling-class interests— 
while we are conscious of and deeply affect- 
ed by all that, we have a duty and a re- 
sponsibility, a duty and responsibility borne 
of our understanding of capitalism, borne 
of our classconsciousness, to place all those 
evil effects of capitalist-class rule into per- 
spective and never to lose sight of that 
perspective and of the obligation it impos- 
es upon us to do our utmost to make this 
clear to our fellow workers. 

It is our obligation—borne of our aware- 
ness of what capitalism is and how it must 
operate to the detriment of all human- 
kind, whether it is here or in some other 
place. 

Earlier I said I would return to De Leon’s 
definition of socialism. This is the place to 
do it, but not simply as a description of 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Thanks Due to Socialist 
Education Fund Contributors 


We salute with thanks and appreciation all 
those who contributed to the Socialist Education 
Fund. As of April 14, the proceeds from the collec- 
tion taken for the fund at the National Executive 
Committee Session Banquet on Saturday, April 1, 
when combined with the additional contributions 
received since then, totaled $26,511.61. 

Section Akron, Ohio, (In memory of Katherine 
Kapitz) $10,495: Peter & Mickey Kapitz $10,000; 
section treasury $380; $50 each Skorich & family, 
Robert & Patricia Burns; Mr. & Mrs. Daniel Os- 
icky $15. 

Section Cook County, IIl., $1,519.64: includes 
Stanley Prorok $100; $50 each Al Bikar, Walter 
Leibfritz, D. Vollmer; section $43.64. 

Marie & Ray Simmons $2,000; $1,000 each John 
O’Neill, Section San Francisco Bay Area; $500 
each Nicholas Poluhoff, Gary Dion (In memory of 
my father, Harry Dion); $400 each Daniel D. Deneff, 
Joan M. Davis; Robert P. Burns $360; $300 each Jim 
& Mary Buha, James G. McHugh, Jack Radov, 
Rachel and Bernard Bortnick, Bill Kelley; Nathan & 
Anne Karp $313.70; $250 each Marty Radov, John 
Walbridge (In memory of William Walbridge), Char- 
maine Beckman (In memory of Cord Beckman). 

$200 each Walter Vojnov, Section Philadelphia, 
Section Cleveland, John & Lois Reynolds, Chris Do- 
breff, Bruce Cozzini (In honor of Genevieve Gunder- 
son), Louis Lipcon; Henry Coretz $110; $100 each 
Robert Hofem, Lois Kubit, John Dolhancey, Glenn 
Schelin, Gerald M. Lucas, Ben & Sylvia Kraft, Har- 
vey K. Fuller, Jennie Seekford, Gabrielle & Sam 
Dolphin, Genevieve Gunderson, Phil Moskoff (In 
memory of Sylvester & Jessie Sterioff and Chris & 
Dorothy Moskoff), Michael J. Preston, Louis Fisher. 

Clifton Field $75; Joseph T. Longo $60; J. 
Thadieu Harris III $58; $50 each Wm. & Patricia 
Raines (In memory of Katherine Kapitz), Sidney 
Blanchard, Ruth R. Hall, Nicholas York, Mary R. 
Mitch (In memory of Katherine Kapitz), Mary L. 
Tapp (In memory of Katherine Kapitz), Mary & 
John Brlas (In memory of Mary Pirincin), Margaret 
& Frank Roemhild, Kay Lewis, Joseph B. McCabe, 
John & Mary Brlas (In memory of Katherine 
Kapitz), Jessie Campbell, Harriet S. Dolphin, 
Genevieve Gunderson (In memory of Mary Pirincin 
and Katherine Kapitz), Frank & Evelyn Urosek (In 
memory of Katherine Kapitz), Earl Prochaska, Dr. 


L. Miles Raisig, C. Earle McGue, John & Mary Br- 
las, Marie Grove, George Q. Johnson. 

Chris Camacho $45; Anonymous (Calif.) $43; $40 
each Lawrence Hackett, Francisco Garrido, Ken 
Boettcher & Marika Mazancova; William H. Nace 
$35; E.T. Jasiewicz $33.30; F. Beedle $30; $25 each 
Tillie Wizek, Steve Druk, Sophia Carevich, Sixten 
Anderson, Sid Fink, Robert Ormsby, R. Dale Black, 
Paul Zuppan, Leonard S. Minkwic Jr., Greg Co- 
leridge (In memory of Katherine Kapitz), Edward 
Leader, Dave Stickler, Anonymous (Calif.), Frank 
H. Rudolph, Richard Woodward, Robb Angelo. 

$20 each Robert Varone, Penny Davis (In memory 
of Katherine Kapitz), Paul L. Wolf} Orville Rutschman, 
Nick Syracopoulos (In memory of Katherine Kapitz), 
Nathan Goldberg, Mrs. Annie Malivuk (In memory of 
Katherine Kapitz), Manuel Luevano, K. Paul Ebert, 
John Hagerty, John Gale, James McCloskey, Helen 
Horvath (In memory of Katherine Kapitz), Frank L. 
Minzenberger, Francis & Constance Hollish (In 
memory of Katherine Kapitz), Emil & Jackie Bau- 
man, E. Pahus, Clayton Hewitt, Carl Miller, Blake 
Bearden, Frank W. Bell, Mary, Frank & Leon Prince, 
Robert & Donna Bills (In memory of Katherine 
Kapitz and Mary Pirincin), Keegan Black; Orion 
Camplin $18; George E. Gray $16. 

$15 each Lila Holmdahl, Lester Saefke, Lawrence 
Keegan, Harold Madsen, Guy & Ann Anderson, 
D.H. Knight; Richard Wilson $13; T. McGregor 
$12.97; $12 each Ray O. McCall, Phillip Colligan, 
Milton Poulos, Marshall G. Soura, Desmond Prince; 
$10 each William Tucker, Rudy Posch, Robert M. 
Garavel, Robert A. Nash, Richard Mack, Matthew 
Rinaldi, Lois Kubit (In memory of Katherine Kapitz), 
Lloyd A. Wright, Keith Ocamb, John H. Buchtinec, 
Jean A. Buettner (In memory of Katherine Kapitz), 
Gordon Pueschner, Eugene J. Pacharis, Edward C. 
Kowalski, Earl L. Shimp, Dora Ruggiero, Dionisio 
Villarreal, Bob Pasalich (In memory of George 
Pasalich), Arnold Stenborg, Anonymous, Loren 
Singh, Jill Campbell, Dave D. Cawley, Vernon Dol- 
phin, Roberta Diamond. 

David Melamed $8; Axel Kjellberg $7; $5 each 
Phillip White, Lloyd A. Wright, Larry Lewis, Kevin L. 
Holmes, Heather C. Williams, Harry C. Segerest, Ed- 
mund J. Light, Donald F. Cuddihee Sr., Anonymous 
per N. Goldberg, Diane Secor; R.C. Moody $4; Robert 
Gray $3; $1 each Frank Notarstefano, Anonymous 
(N.C.). 


... Web Site Producing Results 


(Continued from page 2) 
come in the future. Indeed, 7,700 hits were re- 
ceived during the first 12 weeks of the current year, 
for a weekly average of 700. If that rate holds for 
the rest of the year, the SLP Web site will receive 
36,400 hits by December 31. 

Without stopping to describe its organization 
and design, what visitors to the Web site found in 
1999 were 10 SLP leaflets and statements, five 
SLP pamphlets and Socialist Studies, 27 De Leon 
editorials that have been reprinted in The People in 
recent years, information on the personal life and 
socialist career of Daniel Leon, “Socialism for Be- 
ginners,” the New York Labor News catalogue and 
ordering form, a subscription form for The People, 
e-mail windows to the National Office and The Peo- 
ple, the Party’s local directory (which now includes 
seven hypertext links to the e-mail addresses of 
sections and national members-at-large), instruc- 
tions on how to re- 
| ceive The People by 
e-mail and links to 
| other sites that 
feature the works 
of Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. 
Each monthly is- 
sue of The People 
is uploaded to the 
site and every arti- 
cle printed in The 
People since No- 
vember 1994 can 
be found there. All 
of the leaflets and 











pamphlets are formatted to appear as they do in 
their printed versions, and the last four issues of 
The People have been formatted in the same way. 

The SLP leaflets and statements that can be 
viewed and downloaded from the Web site to the 
visitor’s personal computer are the following: 

Facts About the Socialist Labor Party 

Here Today and Gone Tomorrow: The Plight of 
America’s Temporary Workers 

National Platform 

Resolution on Puerto Rico 

Socialist Industrial Unionism: The Workers’ Power 

Stop the War on Yugoslavia! 

What Is Socialism? 

What's Behind the Attack on Public Education? 

What's Wrong With the Labor Unions? 

Who Are the Polluters? How Capitalism Is Destroy- 
ing the Earth! 

The SLP pamphlets and Socialist Studies that can 
be viewed and downloaded are the following: 

Daniel De Leon on “Labor Parties” 

Reform or Revolution 

Socialist Reconstruction of Society 

The Nature of Soviet Society 

The SLP and the Unions 

Much more could be said about the Web site, not 
the least significant being the work Comrade 
Boettcher does to keep it up and running and what 
Comrade Donna Bills does to supply him with 
things to add. The National Office wants to add 
much more to it—more pamphlets, works by Marx 
and Engels, etc—but we are handicapped by the 
small size of the staff, which has too many other 
things to attend to to devote as much time and at- 
tention to the Web site as it deserves to receive. 


activities 
Activities notices must be received by the 
Monday preceding the third Wednesday of 













second Saturday of the month. Meet- 
ings are usually held at the Central Li- 


hema brary, but the exact time varies. For 
OREGON more information please call Sid at 
Portland 503-226-2881 or visit our Web site at 


Discussion Meetings—Section Port- _http://slp.pdx.home.mindspring.com. 


land holds discussion meetings every The general public is invited. 






Protests 


(Continued from page 1) 


market forces to distribute resources and services and integrate poor 
countries into the global economy.” 

Opponents of the IMF and World Bank believe that if the indebted- 
ness of developing countries were forgiven by the institutions of finance 
capital the benefits would redound to the impoverished masses of those 
countries. In truth, they would redound to the benefit of the ruling class- 
es of those countries only. Debt relief would only enhance their ability to 
increase the exploitation of their own working classes. 

That fact was underscored last December at the disrupted meeting 
of the World Trade Organization. As CNN reported on Dec. 3: “In a dis- 
pute over labor standards, a key issue for protesters in the streets, the 
United States agreed to an EU [European Union] proposal to set up a 
forum outside the WTO to discuss the issue. But that proposal was re- 
jected by India and other developing countries, who see cheap labor as 
one of their few trading advantages.” 

Asimilar row broke out in Geneva, Switzerland, on Dec. 10, where the 
WTO regrouped for a special meeting following the debacle at Seattle. Ac- 
cording to Fox News, “Developing countries were...angry at President 
Clinton's insistence that labor standards should be addressed in trade 
liberalizing negotiations.” 

The ruling classes of the developing countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America today are in a position similar to that of the small farmer in 
America at the end of the 19th century. The small farmers who found 
themselves unable to compete with large, mechanized farms were 
forced to borrow extensively from banks and thousands were forced 
from the land. They turned to the working class for support when they 
started the so-called populist movement, but their struggle to survive 
and overcome their debts made them vicious exploiters of farm labor. 
They had no interest in abolishing capitalism, only in making it work 
better for themselves. 

The ruling classes of the developing countries have no more inter- 
est in the welfare of their own emerging working classes than the 
ruling classes of the highly developed capitalist countries have in 
theirs. However, they are not above manipulating the suffering of 
their own populations to gain the sympathies of working-class 
Americans to wage their battles with the IMF and the World Bank 
for them. Small capital has always sought to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the working class in their struggle to compete and 
survive against large capital. 

The policies of the IMF and World Bank have all the effects on 
the developing countries that the opponents of those institutions 
claim. Nonetheless, those institutions are not what causes capital- 
ism to rape and plunder the countries of the developing world. Cap- 
italism is the cause, its institutions are merely its facilitators. 

Capitalism on a global scale is no different than capitalism on a 
national scale. It is no different today than it was 100 years ago. 
Wherever it settles it survives, and can only survive, by exploiting 
human labor. It can make no difference to the workers of Africa or 
Asia if they are exploited by a multinational corporation or by an 
African or Asian capitalist. 

Human labor is the source of all social wealth, hence the source of 
profit. As long as the profit system is permitted to continue, work- 
ers everywhere will be its victims. 

Bringing democracy to the economies of the developed and devel- 
oping countries is a worthy aspiration. But it cannot be achieved 
within the framework of a system that is based on human exploita- 
tion. It can only be achieved by a system that is premised on the col- 
lective ownership and democratic administration of all the indus- 
tries and services by the working class itself. In other words, it can 
only be achieved by establishing socialism. 

A socialist America would not only bring an end to exploitation 
and poverty in our own country, it would not only bring democracy 
to our industries, it would kick the props from under capitalism in 
every nook and cranny of the world. Ending capitalism and estab- 
lishing socialism here is the necessary first step to ending global 
capitalism and the human misery it creates everywhere. 


...100 Years Ago 


(Continued from page 4) 

Gompers union, whose fakers themselves schemed the injunction so as 
to keep their treasury from being bankrupted and thereby leaving 
them without the fund for salaries; the collective heart of that treasury 
and those fakers felt griped; what would that daring Gompers do? 
What flight of expensive heroism was he to plunge in and drag both 
them and their salaries at his heels? And the climax came— 

“T shall violate the injunction by making speeches to the strikers!!!” 

The fakers breathed again. Their salaries were safe. 
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USA 

NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 
NATIONAL OFFICE, SLP, 
P.O. Box 218, Mtn. View, 
CA 94042-0218; (650) 938- 
8359; fax (650) 938-8392; 
e-mail: socialists@igc.org; 
Web site: www.slp.org 


AKRON, OHIO 
Call (330) 864-9212. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
SLP, RO. Box 105, Sloans- 
ville, NY 12160-0105. 


CHICAGO 
SLP, PO. Box 642, Skokie, 
IL 60076-0642. 


CLEVELAND 

Robert Burns, 9626 York Rd., 
N. Royalton, OH 44133. Call 
(440) 237-7933. E-mail: 
j--oneil@worldnet.att.net 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 
Call (512) 991-0287. 


DALLAS 
Call Bernie at (972) 458-2253. 


DENVER 
For SLP information, call 
(303) 426-5108. 


DULUTH 


For information, call Rudy 
Gustafson at (218) 728-3110. 


EASTERN MASS. 
Call (781) 444-3576. 


HOUSTON 

Call (713) 721-9296. E- 
mail: reds1964@netzero. 
net 


LARAMIE, WYO. 
E-mail: portage@uwyo.edu 


directory 


MIAMI 
Call (805) 892-2424. E-mail: 
redflag@bellsouth.net 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
SLP, 506 Hunting Hill Ave., 
Middletown, CT 06457. Call 
(860) 347-4003. 


MILWAUKEE 

SLP, 1563 W. Rogers St., 
Milwaukee, WI 53204- 
3721. Call (414) 672-2185. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
SLP, 3 Jodry St., Quaker 
Hill, CT 06375. Call (203) 
447-9897. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Call (516) 829-5325. 


OCEANSIDE, CALIF. 
Call (760) 721-8124. 


PALMDALE, CALIF. 


E-mail: med@ptw.com 


PHILADELPHIA 
SLP, P.O. Box 28732, 
Philadelphia, PA 19151. Call 
(215) 233-3056. E-mail: 
slpphilly@aol.com 


PITTSBURGH 
Call (412) 751-2613. 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
Call (810) 731-6756. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

SLP, P.O. Box 4951, Port- 
land, OR 97208. Call (603) 
226-2881. Web _ site: 
http://slp.pdx.home.mind- 
spring.com E-mail: 
slp.pdx@mindspring.com 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
SLP, PO. Box 2973, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95812. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

BAY AREA 

SLP, P.O. Box 70034, 
Sunnyvale, CA 94086- 
0034. (650) 938-8370. E- 
mail: slpsfba@netscape. 
net 


SEABROOK, N.H. 
Call (603) 770-4695. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Call (727) 321-0999. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Jerry Maher, 211 S. Michi- 
gan St., #505, South Bend, 
IN 46601. Call (219) 234- 
2946. 


S.W. VIRGINIA 
Thad Harris, RO. Box 1068, 
St. Paul, VA 24283-0997. 
Call (540) 328-5531. Fax 
(640 ) 328-4059. 


WILKES COUNTY, N.C. 
E-mail: DarrellHKnight@ 
aol.com 


AUSTRALIA 


Brian Blanchard, 58 Forest 
Rd., Trevallyn, Launceston, 
Tasmania 7250, Australia. 
Call 0363-341952. 


CANADA 
NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 

SLP, 1550 Laperriere Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont., K1Z 7T2. Call 
Doug Irving at (613) 728- 
5877 (hdatrs.); (613) 226- 
6682 (home); or (613) 725- 
1949 (fax). 


VANCOUVER 

SLP, Suite 141, 6200 Mc- 
Kay Ave., Box 824, Burn- 
aby, BC, V5H 4M9. Call J. 
Minal at (604) 526-3140. 


Please send me free 
information on socialism. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE 


APT. _— 
—__ZIP 


Socialist Labor Party, P.O. Box 218, Mountain View, CA 94042-0218 05/00 
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Support The People’s 


PRESS SECURITY FUND 


Yes! I want to help support The People. Enclosed please 
find my contribution of $ —_________. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


APT, —__ 
ZIP. 


[ ] Please send a receipt.(Contributions are not tax deductible.) Please do not 
mail cash. Make your check/money order payable to The People. Send to: 


The People, P.O. Box 218 


Mountain View, CA 94042-0218 
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«the Best That Capitalism Can Do 


(Continued from page 5) 
what socialism is, but also as a description of how 
to achieve it—of how we, as classconscious Social- 
ists, must never fail to keep our priorities in order. 

In reading that definition to you I would ask 
that you keep in mind that it was written in 
1908—keep it in mind, not because of its age so 
much as because of the examples he cites. 

“It cannot be too strongly insisted that social- 
ism means but one thing, and that is the abolition 
of capital in private hands, and the turning over 
of the industries into the direct control of the 
[workers]...in them. Anything else is not social- 
ism, and has no right to sail under that name.” 

And here we pick up the thread that distin- 
guishes socialism and its aims from those who be- 
lieve they can improve capitalism: 

“Socialism is not the establishment of an eight- 
hour day, not the abolition of child labor, not the 
enforcement of pure food laws, not the putting 
down of the Night Riders....None of these, nor all 
of them together, are socialism. They might all be 
done by the government tomorrow and still we 
would not have socialism. They are merely re- 
forms of the present system...and no more social- 
ism than the steam from a locomotive is the loco- 
motive. Socialism is the collective ownership of 
the mechanical equipment of production which 
would bring in its wake all the other improve- 
ments in conditions....But they are only the 
wake—-socialism is the vessel which must cast 
that wake, socialism is the locomotive from which 
these betterments are the trail of steam.” 

There is a lesson in this definition of socialism. 
The lesson is in what it suggests about what so- 
cialism is not—and the strong hint of suggestion 
it contains regarding methods. It goes back and 
touches on what we called the “in-class strug- 
gle”’—which is what? Why, nothing more than the 
conflict between reform and revolution. The con- 
flict between the idea that you can reform the Al 
Capones and the King Richards of capitalism’s 
corporations and its political state. 

Socialism entails more than its goal. It entails the 
means to achieve it. As De Leon said on another oc- 
casion, “Goals are reflected in the means adopted to 
reach them.” And you can learn a lot about what a 
movement wants by how it aims to get it. 

The socialist movement is a revolutionary 
movement. As such, it must adopt certain fighting 
methods of its own. It can’t borrow the methods of 
any other movement. For no other movement has 
goals similar to its own. 

Our strategy as a revolutionary movement is 
nothing more than the application of those meth- 


.. Report on De 


(Continued from page 8) 
1887. Its appearance was related to a postelection 
struggle for control of the newly named ULP. That 
struggle came to a head in August 1887 when Hen- 
ry George, the 1886 mayoral candidate, succeeded 
in having the SLP ousted from the ULP. 

The two newspapers carried on a journalistic war 
of words while the struggle for control of the ULP 
went on inside the party’s general committee and in 
the state assembly election districts of Manhattan. 
De Leon was actively involved in those struggles. 
We know that he was on the committee charged 
with drafting a platform for the new party after the 
mayoral campaign. We know it was during this pe- 
riod that his disenchantment with George devel- 
oped and grew. We know that he opposed and spoke 
out strongly against the general committee’s deci- 
sion to expel the SLP from a rapidly disuniting 
United Labor Party. According to The Leader’s ac- 
count of one district meeting held in August: 

“Prof. Daniel De Leon...moved the adoption of a 
resolution in which it was stated that the decision of 
the County General Committee, excluding the So- 
cialists from membership in the United Labor Party 
was unjust and unconstitutional. De Leon declared 
that the action of the Central General Committee 
was shameful, hypocritical and dishonorable, and if 
redress was not immediately to follow, it would 
prove a death blow to the party of United Labor....” 
(The Leader, August 10, 1887. Quoted by PA. Speek, 
“The Single Tax and the Labor Movement.” Bulletin 


ods—of the tactics—that will carry us to our goal. 
The SLP has always stressed the importance of 
correct strategy and tactics. For the success of our 
movement depends on it. 

Other movements utilize other tactics—tactics 
which reflect their goals. But we must never con- 
fuse our methods with theirs, anymore than we 
would confuse our aim with their reform aims. 

We are not organized to “improve” capitalism, 
but to abolish it. The SLP’s tactics, as a political 
party, are uncompromising revolutionary socialist 
action. We do not advocate reforms—methods to 
improve capitalism—because we know that it can- 
not be improved, that its contradictions and hor- 
rors run too deep for that. 

Is that a wise course of action to take? We think 
history proves it is—because whenever the work- 
ing class has shown signs of deep discontent capi- 
talist social reform activities abound. 

When will socialism come? We don’t know—not 
the day, month or year. But we know this much: 
It’s no later in coming than capitalism is in resolv- 
ing its contradictions and the horrors it creates. 
And we know something else: We dare not fail to 
be prepared for it—the penalty will be too great. 

We dare not lose sight of our goal, or to be any- 
thing less than crystal clear on the methods to 
gain it, because the answer to the question when 
will socialism come depends very much on our 
clarity as to goals and methods. 

The socialist theory of capitalism proves that 
capitalism is the cause of all the economic and so- 
cial problems that plague the world today. It 
proves that capitalism cannot be changed in a 
way that will eliminate those problems. It demon- 
strates that workers who believe that democracy 
is needed in the economy can achieve it. And it 
provides the means by which workers can orga- 
nize to accomplish that goal. 

Cutting through all the distractions, through 
all the political and economic nonsense that ob- 
scures the working class’ vision and blocks their 
path is not an easy thing to accomplish. But that 
is what has to be accomplished. It is up to us—to 
all of us gathered here this evening, and to all 
those who know enough to know that the SLP’s 
Socialist Industrial Union program is the only re- 
alistic way of getting rid of capitalism and all the 
problems it causes. It is up to us to ignore the dif- 
ficulties and commit ourselves to redoubling our 
efforts. If we do not succeed we should give no one 
reason to say it was because we did not do our 
best. But if we do give it our best we will succeed. 
It is up to us—to you and to me—to all of us act- 
ing together. 


Leon’s Works 


of the University of Wisconsin, October 1917) 

There is much more we don’t know, or know too 
little about, of course, but we do know that De Leon 
did not move directly from the ULP into the SLP. 
His young wife died at about this time, and Grover, 
their one-year-old son, died the same year. 

Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward was pub- 
lished in 1888 and Bellamy Clubs soon sprang up 
all over the country. In May of that year, the Work- 
men’s Advocate, which was the SLP’s English-lan- 
guage newspaper at the time, listed De Leon as 
having been one of several “recent lecturers” at “the 
Labor Lyceum which the American Section SLP is 
conducting.” However, more than two years would 
go by before the Advocate could list De Leon as a 
speaker for the SLP. 

Although I have not succeeded in finding a source 
from which to buy microfilm of The Leader, film of 
The Standard was purchased just this week and has 
now been added to the National Office's collection. 
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s U.S. Can 


Do Business With Russia’s Putin 


resident Clinton has described him 

is “a man we can do business with.” 

The man Clinton was referring to is 
Vladimir Putin, the ex-police spy whom 
Boris Yeltsin hand picked to succeed him 
as president of Russia. The “we,” of course, 
is the American “business” class—the cap- 
italists who see Russia as a land of new 
opportunities for investment, exploita- 
tion and despoliation. 

American workers could be excused if 
they concluded from President Clinton’s 
description of Putin that he is a man who 
meets the “democratic” criteria that some 
others, such as Yugoslavia’s Slobodan Milo- 
sevic or Iraq’s Saddam Hussein, do not 
measure up to. Well, perhaps not quite. As 
the San Jose Mercury News recently put it: 

“Putin has proclaimed himself an ad- 
herent of democracy, but his presidency is 
expected to point Russia toward a more 
authoritarian course, as already mani- 
fested by his restrictions on the press, un- 
relenting pursuit of the war in the break- 
away republic of Chechnya, support for 
new powers for security services and pro- 


posed reinstitution of military training in 
secondary schools.” (March 27) 

If Putin is something less than the 
world’s leading peace-loving proponent of 
bourgeois democracy, what about him 
would lead President Clinton to say that 
he is someone American capitalism “can 
do business with”? 

Putin himself supplied the answer in 
March when the Associated Press quoted 
him as saying that his government “must 
overcome its weakness in everything 
touching on the protection of private 
property, investors and creditors.” It was 
also in March that Putin took steps to 
charm Western capitalists with his plans 
for the future of Russia. As the Mercury 
News explained it: 

“Putin has ordered the Center for 
Strategic Development in Moscow to de- 
velop a four-year economic plan that, as 
the new president, he is expected to unveil 
in May. He has sent encouraging signs to 
investors, promising to reform and lower 
taxes, and remove legal restraints that 
discourage foreign investment, now a pal- 


try $11 billion a year, compared to $43 bil- 
lion in China.” 

Putin has promised to do even more. He 
has promised to push aside the indigenous 
class of “start-up capitalists” known to Rus- 
sians as the “oligarchs” to make room for 
the Western capitalists he seeks to entice 
with the profit potential of what the AP de- 
scribed as “a huge country with an educat- 
ed population, cheap labor and abundant 
natural resources such as oil, natural gas 
and timber.” Apparently he is prepared to 
do what any police spy worth his salt is al- 
ways prepared to do, namely to turn on his 
supposed friends to enhance his personal 
power and accomplish his goals. As the 
San Jose Mercury News reported: 

“Though Putin is effectively a Yeltsin 
protégé and a product of the former pres- 
ident’s much-reviled inner circle, his vast 
support among voters arms him with the 
political independence to chart his own 
course and—at least in theory—sever 
the Kremlin’s corrupt alliance with the 
financial barons known as oligarchs. 

“Despite widespread skepticism, Putin 


NEC Hears Progress Report 
On Works of Daniel De Leon 


Thirteen years ago, SLP National Secre- 
tary Robert Bills informed the Party's 38th 
National Convention that he had undertaken 
a new effort to identify and collect the works 
of Daniel De Leon with a view to their eventu- 
al publication in book form. According to an 
article on the project printed in The People of 
Aug. 29, 1987, Bills informed the convention 
that an earlier effort “fizzled out when the De- 
pression came along [in the 1930s] and mon- 
ey became even more scarce than it is for an 
organization like the SLP under the best of 
arcumstances.” 

Bills also informed the 38th National Con- 
vention “that he intended to pursue this effort 
to a successful conclusion ‘with the approval 
and support of the membership and all...ad- 
murers of Daniel De Leon.’” The same report 
noted that Bills’ “presentation was met with 
an enthusiastic round of applause and ex- 
pressions of approval and encouragement 
from the delegates.” 

With the aid of a microfilm reader-printer, 
the task of collecting De Leon’s works from 
The People and Daily People was completed 
several years ago. Since 1992 most of what 
had been photocopied from microfilm has 
been typed and stored on computer disks. 

When the SLPs National Executive Com- 
mittee met in Regular Session last month, 
Bills devoted a portion of his report on “Party 
Press and Literature” to an update on where 
the project stands today. The following is tak- 
en from that portion of his report: 


All of Daniel De Leon’s works typed in 
1999 are from the Daily People years 
1906-1908 and 1912-1914. Those from the 
1906-1908 period were typed professional- 
ly and those from the 1912-1914 period 
were typed at the National Office. 

The first group comprises De Leon’s 
works for July 1906 through March 1908. 
The second group covers January 1912 
through March 1913 and January through 
February 1914. The total of editorials and 
other Daily People matter typed during the 
year is 1,270. Six hundred of those are from 
1906-1908 and 670 are from 1912-1914. 

These works by De Leon are stored on 
computer disks, together with 5,570 typed 


earlier, i.e., between 1992 and 1998. Sev- 
eral copies of the entire collection of ap- 
proximately 6,840 separate items, plus 85 
more typed this year, are stored on large 
capacity Bernoulli disks. This year we 
also took the added precaution of storing 
two complete sets of what had been typed 
as of January 1 on compact disks, or CDs. 

What was left for typing as of January 1 
was the balance of 1908 (April-December), 
all of 1909 and 1910, and the balance of 
1913 (also April-December). The 85 addi- 
tional articles typed since the start of the 
year have been stored on Bernoulli disks 
and will be stored on CDs in due course. 

In my report to the 48rd National Con- 
vention, I mentioned that the National Of- 
fice hoped to increase the Party's collection 
of SLP and other newspapers that might be 
valuable sources of information on SLP his- 
tory. I identified and described several al- 
ready in the National Office library, and I re- 
ported on what were then three recent 
acquisitions. Those new acquisitions were a 
microfiche edition of Edward Bellamy’s Na- 
tionalist magazine (1889-1891), and micro- 
filmed editions of the original IWWss Indus- 
trial Union Bulletin (1907-1909) and the 
WIU’s Industrial Union News (1912-1924). 

Talso reported that I was looking for a com- 
plete edition of The Socialist (1902-1922), 
which was the official organ of the SLP of 
Great Britain. Eventually a British company 
was found on the Internet and arrangements 
were made by e-mail to buy the three reels of 
film. The film was received and added to the 
collection in June 1998. 

My interest in these newspapers does not 
stem entirely from a historical bent of mind. 
It stems from a belief that the Party’s history 
is a valuable but underused weapon in our 
arsenal for fighting the battles of today. Be- 
fore we can make use of that history, howev- 
er, we must know what it is and where to 
find it. Historic newspapers and magazines 
such as The Socialist, The Nationalist and, of 
course, The People are among the most valu- 
able and complete resources available for 
gathering up that kind of information. 

Among the interesting things that can be 


found in The Socialist, for example, are de- 
tailed reports on the famous 1911 Clyde- 
bank strike at the huge Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine factory in Scotland. That strike was 
led by the British SLP on industrial union 
lines, and at least two articles from The So- 
cialist would make for a valuable SLP pam- 
phlet or supplement to The People to mark 
the 90th anniversary of the strike next year. 

The British SLP’s role in the Clydebank 
strike, and similar struggles of our own 
from those years—such as the 1911 Pater- 
son silk weavers strike led by the Detroit 
IWW, or WITU—would help show that SLP 
history is not only long, but rich in the 
lessons that could only be learned from 
firsthand experience in the class struggle. 
SLP history is brimming over with similar 
examples of the militancy that one would 
expect to find when coming into contact 
with a revolutionary organization, and we 
should be making better use of those exam- 
ples than we have in recent years. 

Similarly, not everything that De Leon 
ever wrote was for The People or for social- 
ism. Apart from his academic works for Co- 
lumbia University’s Political Science Quar- 
terly, De Leon wrote and spoke for anumber 
of other movements during the 1880s. He 
may have considered himself a Republican 
before the presidential election campaign of 
1884, but when the GOP nominated James 
G. Blaine for president he definitely worked 
closely with the “Independent Republicans,” 
known to history as “mugwumps,” who op- 
posed Blaine’s candidacy and backed the 
Democratic nominee, Grover Cleveland. 
Some idea of what De Leon’s political think- 
ing was like in those days may be surmised 
from the title of a mugwump tract that he 
wrote: 

“TO BUSINESS MEN: 
A Specimen of Mr. Blaine’s Diplomacy— 
Is He a Safe Man to 
Trust as President?” 

From being an active mugwump in 1884, 
De Leon passed through the United Labor 
Party led by Henry George (1886-1888) and 
the “Nationalist” movement led by Edward 
Bellamy (1888-1890) before finally joining 
the SLP in September 1890. The fact that 


has suggested that, vowing that the oli- 
garchs will cease to exist ‘as a class’ after 
the election.” 

The election that elevated Putin from 
acting president to president-elect of Rus- 
sia took place on March 26. He reportedly 
received more than 54 percent of the pop- 
ular vote, and despite the admitted cor- 
ruption that runs rampant in the Russ- 
ian government there has been no out- 
cry—at least none heard in the West— 
about falsified election returns as there 
has been in other instances when the 
winner was not someone American capi- 
talism felt it could “do business with.” 

What Putin’s administration will mean 
for the Russian working class remains to 
be seen. Russian workers could hardly be 
worse off than they are today. One con- 
clusion that American workers can draw 
without waiting, however, is that the for- 
eign policy of our own country is not gov- 
erned by high-minded principles of peace 
and democracy. It is governed by the ma- 
terial interests of a ruling class bent on 
doing “business” wherever, whenever and 
with whoever will clear its path and safe- 
guard its interests. Apart from that, there 
doesn’t seem to be much to distinguish 
Vladimir Putin from Slobodan Milosevic 
and Saddam Hussein. 

(Diane Secor contributed to this article.) 


he and his first wife named their second- 
born son after Grover Cleveland suggests 
that he also passed through the Democratic 
Party itself before the New York mayoral 
campaign that was to draw him into the la- 
bor movement in the autumn of 1886. 

A knowledge of De Leon’s passage 
through these movements is important to 
the SLP. It is important because the experi- 
ence he gained while passing through them 
did as much or more to mold his thinking 
on reform and revolution as his passage 
through the Knights of Labor did to clarify 
his thoughts on trade unionism and indus- 
trial unionism. It establishes that the con- 
clusions he drew from those early experi- 
ences were those of a dynamic participant 
in the struggles of the day, and not those of 
a reclusive academic passing judgment on 
the world from behind the walls of some 
ivy-covered fortress. 

De Leon, we know, wrote two important 
articles for Bellamy’s Nationalist, “The Voice 
of Madison” in August 1889, which in later 
years would be incorporated into the SLP 
pamphlet James Madison and Karl Marx, 
and “The Eleventh Census Conspiracy” in 
February 1890, which prompted a lengthy 
editorial by the Boston Herald and a reply 
from De Leon in March. However, De Leon 
also may have written many more articles 
for two other newspapers several years be- 
fore he joined up with the Bellamy move- 
ment. Although I have never seen one of 
these articles, or even a direct quotation from 
one of them, at least one would-be biograph- 
er of De Leon, L. Glen Seretan, has suggest- 
ed that De Leon came close to losing his posi- 
tion as a lecturer at Columbia University 
because he had written them. The two news- 
papers I have in mind are The Leader and 
The Standard. 

The Leader was set up by the New York 
Central Labor Union for purposes of the 
1886 mayoral campaign in that city. It act- 
ed as the quasi-official organ of what was 
the unnamed and essentially unstructured 
United Labor Party. (The name was not 
adopted until after the election.) Its main 
purpose was to provide the ULP with a 
voice to counter the daily attacks on the 
ULP and its mayoral candidate by the New 
York City press. It was what he wrote for 
this paper during the mayoral campaign of 
1886 that Seretan claims almost cost De 
Leon his job at Columbia. 

The Standard came later, in January 

(Continued on page 7) 


